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Problems  of  home  dressmakers  fill  the  mailbag  this  week.    Women  are  already 
asking  questions  about  making  spring  and  summer  clothes. 

Let's  begin  with  a  couple  of  inquiries  about  scams.    The  first  is  about  the 
scan  for  a  heavy  cotton  fabric.    A  homo  dressmaker  writes:     "I  am  making  a  pique 
(pronounced  P-kay)  dress  and  need  advice  on  the  right  kind  of  scam.     I  have  tried  a 
7rench  seam,  but  it  looks  heavy  and  bulky  on  this  material." 

You  are  right.    A  French  seam  has  4  thicknesses  of  material  together.  That 
does  make  a  bulky  seam  with  fabric  as  heavy  as  pique.    A  plain  seam  with  the  edges 
of  the  material  opened  and  pressed  flat  is  better.    Fortunately,  pique  has  a  close 
firm  weave  so  doesn't  fray  easily.    You  can  finish  the  edges  of  the  material  with 
pinking  shears.    But  be  sure  to  leave  generous  width  of  the  material  on  both  sides 
of  the  stitching.    One  line  of  stitching  is  enough  except  where  you  have  to  trim  the 
seam  narrow — around  armholes,  neckline  and  waist.    Where  you  must  trim  the  seam  clos 
use  double  stitching,  and  overcast  the  edges  with  thread  instead  of  pinking  them. 

By  the  way,  of  course  you  understand  what  the  word  pinking  means,  don't  you? 
Tou  can  buy  pinking  shears  that  cut  material  in  a  saw-tooth  edge.    This  saw-tooth 
edge  prevents  ravelling  in  firm-weave  materials,  but  won't  hold  loosely  woven 
fabrics  that  fray  easily. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  question  about  the  seams  on  the  pique  dress.  A 
Plain  wide  seam  with  a  pinked  edge  is  a  good  finish.  Or,  if  you  haven't  pinking 
•hears,  overcast  the  cut  edge  with  thread. 
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Now  for  another  question  about  seams:     "Please  tell  me  how  to  finish  the  seams 
a  summer  voile  dress." 

Here  you  have  a  thin  material  that  frays  easily.    You  need  firm  but  dainty 
scans.    So  use  a  tiny  French  searas ;  or  use  a  plain  seam  and  hind  the  edge  with  not. 
You  can  buy  net  in  the  lace  department  at  stores.    It  is  called  "net  footing"  and 
comes  in  different  widths. 

Now  for  question  number  3.    A  careful  home  dressmaker  wants  to  know  if  she 
ought  to  shrink  binding  before  using  it  on  preshrunk  material • 

In  general  you'll  be  wise  to  shrink  binding  before  you  use  it  on  any  material 
already  shrunk.    3ut  sometimes  you  may  want  that  binding  to  fit  closely.     In  that 
case,  the  binding  will  fit  more  closely  if  you  let  it  shrink  on  the  material. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  a  question  about  shrinking  cotton  goods.    A  housewife 
wants  to  know:     "Isn't  there  some  easy  way  to  shrink  fabric?    The  old  method  of 
soaking,  and  drying,  and  ironing  takes  so  long.     I  always  have  trouble  ironing  the 
goods  straight  after  shrinking.    Then  I'm  likely  to  cut  my  dress  askew." 

Well,  shrinking  fabric  is  a  nuisance,  however  you  do  it.    That's  why  preshrunk 
material  is  such  a  boon  to  the  dressmaker.    But  you  may  find  shrinking  on  the  ironing 
board  easier  than  the  tub  method.     Some  dressmakers  prefer  this  method  though  it  does 
not  do  quite  such  a  thorough  job  as  soaking  and  drying.    To  shrink  on  the  ironing 
board,  lay  the  end  section  of  the  fabric  evenly  across  the  board.    Then  sponge  it 
with  a  damp  sponge.    Sponge  back  and  forth  the  long  way  of  the  goods.    As  you  dampen 
tho  fabric,  it  will  draw  up.    Follow  the  sponge  with  your  iron.     Iron  back  and  forth, 
keeping  the  thread  of  the  material  straight.    Now  move  the  next  section  of  goods  up 
on  the  ironing  board  and  repeat  the  process.    Continue  until  you  have  gone  over  the 
entire  length  of  goods.    And  there's  your  piece,  all  shrunk  -  ready  to  cut  out. 

Now  here's  question  about  machine-stitching  on  the  new  spring  and  summer  fab- 
rics.   "Please  tell  mo  how  long  stitches  should  be  on  cotton  dress  fabrics. :' 
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That  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  fabric.     In  general,  the  finer  the  fabric, 
the  shorter  the  stitch.    But  for  most  summer  fabrics  15  stitches  to  the  inch  is  a 
good  rule.    That  gives  short  enough  stitches  to  hold  well  and  look  nice.  Heavy 
linens,  nubby  cottons,  and  denims  may  need  slightly  longer  stitches. 

Here's  an  old  familiar  question:     "Should  I  use  salt  or  vinegar  to  set  the 
color  in  cotton  dress  goods?" 

And  the  answer  is:    Use  neither  salt  nor  vinegar.    They  won't  help  a  bit  on 
modern  dyes.    If  the  color  is  going  to  run  or  fade,  you  can't  do  much  about  it  by 
.*vny  home  treatment.    Cf  course,  the  dye  will  have  less  chance  to  run  if  you  wash 
the  fabric  quickly  in  lukewarm  water,  and  dry  it  quickly.    But  the  best  way  to  avoid 
trouble  with  running  or  fading  color  is  to  buy  material  quaranteed  fast  color.  Be 
s':re  the  guarantee  says:     "Fast  to  washing  and  to  sunlight." 

Now  for  the  last  question:     "What  can  I  do  about  a  child' s  wool  dress  badly 
shrunken  from  freezing  outdoors  on  wash  day?" 

Alas,  I  can't  suggest  any  remedy  for  that  dress.    Once  wool  shrinks,  the 
fibers  mat  and  pack  so  firmly  you  can't  restore  them  to  their  original  shape  and 
texture.    Just  remember  in  the  future  never  to  expose  wool  to  extreme  cold  or  ex- 
treme heat.    Wash  it  in  lukewarm  water  with  mild  soap.    Rinse  in  lukewarm  water. 
Let  it  dry  in  "lukewarm"  air.    And  treat  it  gently  all  the  way  through. 

Next  week  on  Tuesday  the  mailbag  will  be  open  again,  and  more  of  your  ques- 
tions will  be  out  for  answers  from  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


